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THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON lUVINfi. 



mr in tie resolutions wliicli Mr. Tx)ngf«!low liaa 
ooiety. Thej do no more than justice to the 
merits and chai'acter of Mr. Irving, as a man and as a wi'iter; and 
it is to me, sir, a Tery pleasing circumstance that a trihute lite this 
to the Nestor of the prose wiitere of America — so just and »o hap- 
pily expressed — ^should he paid hy the most distinguished of our 
American poets. 

If the year 1769 is distinguished, ahove every other year of tho 
last centary, for the number of eminent men to which it gavehirth, 
that of 185!i is thus far signalized in this century for the numher 
of bHght names which it has talien from us ; and surely tliat of 
"Washington Irving may he accoimted with the brightest on the list. 

It is eminently proper that we shonid take a respectful notice of 
his decease. He lias stood for many years on the roll of our hon- 
oraiy members, and he has, enriched the literature of the comitry 
with two flrat-ola^ historical works, which, although from Uieir 
subjects they possess a peculiar attraction for the people of the 
tTnited States, are yet, in general interest, second to no cotempo- 
rary works in that depai'tment of Uteratnre. I allude, of com-se, to 
the "History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus" and the "Life 
of "Washington." 

AMiough Mr. Irving's devotion to literature as a profession — and 
aproffession pursued with almost unequaled success — was caused by 
tmtoward evenfca, which, in ordinary cases wonld have proved the 
ruin of a life — a rare good fortune attended his literary career. 
"Without having received a collegiate education, and destined first 
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to the legal profession, which lie abfiadoned as uncongenial, he had, 
in very eaily life, given promise of attaining a brilliant reputation 
as a writer. Some essays from his pen attracted notice before he 
readied his minority. A few years later, the numbers of tlie " Sal- 
magundi," to which he was a principal coutrihutor, enjoyed a sno- 
cess throughout the United States far beyond any fonner similar 
work, and not surpasaed, if equaled, by anything wtich has sinco 
appeared. 

This was followed by " Kniclterbocfcer's History of New Toi'k," 
which at once placed Mr. Irving at the head of American humor- 
ists, lu the class of compositions to which it belongs, I know of 
nothing happier than this work in our langnage. It has probably 
been read as widely, and with aa keen a relish, as anything from 
Mr. Irving's pen. It wonld seem cynical to subject a work of this 
kind to an austere oommentaiy, at least while we ai'e paying a 
tribute to the memory of its lamented author. But I may be per- 
mitted to observe that, while this kind of writing fits well with tlie 
joyous temperament of youth, in the first Cush of successful author- 
ship, and is managed by Mr. Irving with great delicacy and skill, it 
is, in my opinion, better adapted for a jeu d^eepHt in a magazine 
than for a work of considerable compass. To travesty an entire 
history seems to me a mistaken effort of ingenuity, and not well 
applied to the eonntrymen of Wilham of Orange, Grotius, the De 
Witts, and Van Tromp. 

This work first made Mr. Irving known in Earope. His friend, Afr. 
Heniy Brevoort, one of the associate wits of the "Salmagundi," had 
sent a copy of it to Sir Walter Scott, himself chiefly known at that 
time as the most popular of the English poets of the day, though as 
Buoh beginning to be outdone by the fresher brightness of Byron's 
inspiration. Scott, though necessarilyignorantof the piquant allu- 
sions to topics of cotemporary interest, and wholly destitute of sym- 
pathy with (he spirit of the work, entered folly into its humor as a 
literary effort, and spoke of it with discrimination and warmth. 
Hia letter to Mr. Henry Brevoort ia now in the possession of his 
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aon, oui- esteemed coiTospoudiug associate, Mr. J, Oai-son Bvcvoort, 
to whose liberality we are indebted foi- tte ourions pnnoraraio draw- 
ing of the militaiy works in tlie environs of Boston, eseonted by a 
Britiali offloer in 1775, whioli I have had the pleasure, on behalf of 
Mr. Brevoort, of tendering to the Society this evening. Mr. Oarson 
Brevoort has caused a iithographio /ae^mile of Sir Walter Scott's 
letter to be eseonted, and of this interesting relic he also offers a 
copy to the aooeptance of the Society. The letter has been insert- 
ed in the very instmctive article on Mr. Irving, in Allibone's inval- 
uable dictionary of English and American anthora; bnt as it is 
short, and may not be generally ioiown to the Society. I will read 
it from the facsmile: 

Mt Dbae Sik — I beg you to accept my best thanks for the un- 
common degree of entertdnment which I have received from, tlie 
most escellently jocose history of New York. I am sensible that, 
as a stranger fo American parties and politics, I must lose mach of 
the concealed satire of the piece ; but I must own that, looking at 
the simple and obvions meaning only, I have never read anytliing 
ao closely resembling the style of Dean Swift as the annals of Died- 
ricb Knickerbocker. I have been employed these few evenings in 
reading them aloud to Mrs. S., and two ladies who ai'e our gneats, 
and onr sides have been absolutely soi-e with laughing. I tliink, 
too, there are passages which indicate that the author possesses 
powers of a different kind, and has some touches which remind me 
much of Sterne. I beg yon will have the kindness to let me know 
when Mr. Irving takes pen in hand agtun, for assuredly I shall ex- 
pect a very great treat, which I may chance never to hear of hut 
through your kindness. Beheve me, deal" sir, 

Yonr obliged Jiumble servant, Waxtbb Scott. 

ABBOiBroiiD,28iJJ.iirt?, 1318. 

After Mr. Irving had been led to take up his residence abroad, 
and to adopt literature as a profession and a livelihood— a resource 
to wliich he was driven by the failure of the commercial house of 
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Ilia relatives, of which he was iiomiEftUy a partner — he produced in 
rapid snooession a series of works which stood the test of English 
critioism, and attained a popularity not sm-passed — hardly equaled — 
by that of any of his European ootemporai'ies. This fact, hesides 
being attested hj the critical journals of the day, may he safely in- 
ferred f]-oia the munificent prices paid hy the great London book- 
seller, the elder Mnrray, for the copyright of several of his produo- 
Lions. He wrote, omoiig other subjects, of Englislt manners, sports, 
and traditions — national traits of character — certainly the most dif- 
ficult topics foi aforegner to trejt, and 1 e wiote it t ti le when 
Scott was' almost annually sending, firth one of hia marveloia 
novels; when the poeticnl lepufation of ilooie Byion impbell 
and Eogers WIS at the zenith and the piblic appetite ^as con 
Kcquently fed almost to satiety by tl ese f xmiliar Uonr eatu, favontes 
But notwithstandmg these d lad^antages and oh^aolfs to snecess 
he rose at once to a popukuty of the moot biilhant and enviable 
kind ; and thi'' too in a hiani,h of literature whiuh had not been 
cultivated with distinguished success m England since the time of 
Gtoldsmith, and, with the esception of Goldsmith, not since the days 
of Addison and Steele. 

Mr. Irving's manner ia often compared with Addison's, though, 
closely examined, there ia uo great resemblance between them, ex- 
cept that they both write in a simple, unaffected style, remote from 
the tiresome stateliness of Johnson and Gibbon. It was one of the 
witty, but rather ill-natured, sayings of Mr. Samuel Eogei-s, whose 
epigrams sometimes did as much injustice to his own kind and gen- 
eroas nature as ihey did to the victims of hia pleasantry, that Waah- 
n to I ng was Addiaon and watei'; a judgment which, if seri- 
ou ly dealt with, is altogether aade from the merits of the two 
w ters ho have very little in common. Addison had received a 
nn hed lass cal education at the Charter House and at Osford, 
wsennnlra man of books, and had a decided taste for literary 
criticism. Jlr. Irving, for a man of letters, was not a great reader, 
and if he possessed the critical faculty never esercisedit. Addison 
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quoted tlif- Lntiu poets fl-eely, and wrote coiTect Latin verses liim- 
eaU. Mr. Irving made no pretensions to a familiar acquaintance 
with the classics, and probably never made a hesameter in his life. 
Addison wrote some smooth English poetiy, which Mr. Irving, I 
believe, never attempted; bnt, with the exception of two or throe 
exquisite hymns (which will last as long as the English languagu 
does), one brilliant simile of mx lines in the " Oampwgn," and one 
or two senteatious hut not very brilliant passages from Oato, not a 
line of Addison's poeti-y has beeaquoted forahnndred yeai-s. But 
Sir. Irving's pecuhai' vein of humor is not inferior in playful raci- 
ness to Addison's ; his nicety of charaoterization is quite equal ; his 
judgment upon all moral relations as sound and ti-ue; his human 
sympathies more comprehensive, tenderer, and chaster; and his 
poetical faculty, though never developed in verse, vastly above Ad- 
dison's. One chord in the human heart, the pathetic, for whose 
sweet music Addison had no ear, Irving touched with tbe hand of a 
master. He learned that skill in the schoel of eaily disappointment. 

In this respect the writer was in both cases reflected in the man. 
Addison, ailer a protracted suit, made au " ambitious match" with 
a tei-magant peei'ess; Irving, who would as soon have married 
Hecate as a woman like the Countess of Warwick, buried a blighted 
liope, never to be rekindled, iu the grave of a youthful sorrow. 

As miscellaneous essayists, in which capacity only they can be 
compared, Irving exceeds Addison in versatility and range, qu:ta 
S3 much as Addison exceeds Irving in the far less important quality 
of classical tincture ; while, as a great national historian, our coun- 
trymaa reaped laurels in a field which Addisoa never entered. 

Mr. Irving's first great historical work, " The Life and Voyages 
of Oolumbus," appeared at London and New York in 1828. Being 
at Bordeaux in the winter of 1833-6, he received a letter from Mr. 
Alexander H. Everett, then minister of the United States in Spain, 
informing him that a work was passing through the press, contain- 
ing a collection of documents relative to the voyages of Columbus, 
among which were many of a highly important nature recently 
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discovered id the pnWic ai'diives. This was tiio now woU-linowii 
work of Wavarette, the Secretary of the Eoyal Spanish Academy 
of Histoiy. Mr. Everett, in making this communication to Mr, 
Irving, anggested tliat tlie translation of Navarette's volumes into 
Ecglish, bj some American scholar, would be very desirahle; Mr. 
Ii'ving eoncnri'ed in this opinion, and having previously intended 
to visit Madricl, shoi-tly afterward i-epdred to that capital, with a 
view to undertake the praposed translation. 

Wavarette's collection was pnbiished soon after Mr, Irving'a ai-- 
rival at Madrid, and finding it rich in original docnments hitherto 
unknown, which threw additional light on the discovery of Amer- 
ica, he conceived the happy idea (instead of ft simple translation) 
of preparing from tiiem and other materials liberally placed at his 
disposal, in the public and private libraries of Spwa (and especially 
that of Mr. Obadiah Rich, our consul at Valencia, with whom Mr. 
Irving was domesticated at Madrid, and who possessed a collection, 
of manuscripts and books of extreme valne), a new history of the 
greatest event of modern times, drawn up in the form of a life of 
Columbus. He addressed himself with zeal and assiduity to the 
execution of this happy conception, aud in about two years the 
work, in four octavo volumes, was ready for the press. When it is 
considered that muoh of the material was to be di'awn from ancient 
manuscripts and black-letter chronicles in a foreign tongue, it is a 
noblo monument of the industry, as well aa the literary talent, of ita 
author. 

That these newly discovered materiab for a life of Oolumhus, 
and ft histoi-y of the gi-eat discovery, should have fallen directly into 
the hands of an American writer, so well qnalifled to make a good 
use of them as Mr. Ii-ving, and that the credit of producing the first 
adequate memorial of this all-important event should have been 
thus secured to the United States by their most popnlai- author, is 
certainly a very pleftsing coincidence. 

The limits of this occieion require me to pass over two or three 
popular works of a light cast, for which Mr. Irving collected the 
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materials wliile carrying oil his historical researches in Spaie, as 
also tliose which issued from his industrious and fertile pen, after 
his return to the United States in 18B2. At this period of his life 
he began serionsij to conteijiplate tlie prepai'atlon of his last great 
production — -the " life of ■Washington." This subject had been 
pressed upon him, while he was yet in Earope, by Mr. Archibald 
Constable, the celebrated publisher at Edinhui^h, and Mr. Irving 
determined to undertake it as soon as his return to America should 
bring him within reach o? the necessary documents. Various cir- 
cumstances occurred to prevent the execution of the project at this 
time, especially his sippointment as minister to Spain, and his resi- 
dence in that country from 1843 to 1846. On his retui'n to Amer- 
ica, at tlie close of hia mission, he appears to have applied himself 
diligently to the long- meditated undertaking, though he proceeded 
hut slowly, at first, in its esecntion. Tlie first volume appeared ia 
18BB, and the four following in rapid succession. The work was 
finally completed the present y.eai-— at the close of the life of its 
illustrions author, and of a literai-y career of such rare brilliancy 
and success. 

It would be altogether a work of supererogation fo engage in 
any general commentary on the merits of Mr. Irving's two great 
historical works, and the occasion is not appropriate for a critical 
analysis of them. They have taken a recognized place in the his- 
toricai literature of the age, and stand, by all confession m the flout 
rank of those works of history of which tliis centnry, and especially 
this eonntry, has been so honorably prolific, Eeseivinj, a dis 
tinguished place apart for the venerable name of Marshall Mr 
Irving leads the long line of American historians — first m t me and 
not second ia beauty of style, conscientious accuracy, and skillful 
arrangement of materials. As his two works treat respectively of 
themes, which for purely American interest stand at the head of 
all angle subjects of historical research, so there is no one of our 
writers to whom the united voice of the country would with such 
cheerful unauiraity have intrusted their composition. 
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From tlie time lie entered for life npon a literary career, Mr. 
Irving gave Mmself almost exclnsively to its pursuits. He filled the 
office of cliorge d'affaires for a short time in London, prior to his 
return to tho "Unitetl States, andthot of minister to Spain from 1S43 
to 1846. His diplomatic dispatches m that capacity are among Uie 
richest of the treasures wliieh lie bnried in the public ardiives at 
Vaskington. 

A more heautiful life than Mr. Irviug's can hardly be imagined. 
Kot uncbeckered with adveraty, his early trials, under the soothiag 
iaflaence of time, without aubdning the natnral cheerfalness of hia 
dispceition, tlirew over it a mellow tenderness, whicli breathes in 
his habitual trains of tiionght, and is reflected in the amenity of his 
style. His misfortunes in business, kindly overruled by a grnclona 
Providence, laid the foundation of literary success, vopntation, and 
prosperity. At two different periods of his career he engaged in 
public life ; entering without ambition ; performing its duties witli 
diligence and punctuality; and leaving it without regi'et. He was 
appointed ahxrgi d'affaira to London under Gen. Jackson's admin- 
istration, and minister to Spain under Mr. Tyler's, the only instances 
perhaps in this century in which a distinguished eseontive appoint- 
ment has been made without a thought as to the politieoJ opinions 
of the person appointed. Mr. Irving's appointment to Spain was 
made on the recommendation of Mr. "Webster, who told me that ho 
regarded it as one of the most honorable memorials of his adminis- 
tration of the Depai-tment of State. It was, no doubt, a pleasing 
circumstance fa Mr. Irving to return in hie advancing yews, crown- 
ed with public honors, to the oonntiy where, in earlier life, he had 
pursued his historical studies with so much success; but pnblic life 
had no attractions for him. The respect and affection of the com- 
manity followed him to his retirement; he lived in prosperity 
without an ill-wisher ; finished the work which was given him to 
do, amid the blessings of his countiymen, and died amid loving 
kindred in Iwnor and peace. 
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A Discourse deUnered m the Second Reformed JJutdi, Church of Tarrj/tmim, !iae 
Yoric, on Sabbath Morning, Becemier 11, 1859, by the FastoT, Eeii. Jolm 
A. Todd. 

" Fon beliold the Lord, the Lord of Hosts, doth take 
aivay from Jerusalem and from Judah the stay and 
the BfcafF, the whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of 
water; the mighty man, and the man of war, tlie 
jadge, and the prophet, and the prudent, aud the an- 
cient; the captain of fifty and the honorable man, 
and the counselor, and the cunning artificer, and the 
eloquent orator."— Isaiah iii. 1-3. 

'Elie subject of this chapter is continued from the 
one which precedes it. The threatenings of God 
against Jiidah are here set foi'th in solemn and impres- 
sive an-ay, Tlie opening portion of the chapter is oc- 
capied witli the general announcement that the people 
were about to be deprived of the supports upon which 
they principally depended, and among these are men- 
tioned, aa tlie chief and most important, " the whole 
stay of bread, and the whole stay of irater," the food 
and the drink which were essential to the preservation 
of life. Immediately following, we have a list of the 
public men — eminent and conspicuous for their official 
position, and for their natural endowments and genius 
— who were about to be removed from the nation, and 
among them we find the military, the civil, and the 
religions functionaries of the land. 

At the next step in the progress of national decline, 
and as, indeed, the necessary consequence of what liad 
just talcen place, the affairs of the state are intrusted 
to the guidance of weak and unskillful hands. Insur- 
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rection against the eetablislied order of society, mutual 
violence and aggi'ession, andwide-Eprcad anarchy ave the 
fruits of a government whose power is not guided by 
tlie dictates of wisdom and justice. And, at length, 
no one being found willing to accept of pnblic office — 
a singular condition of society, to which in this coun- 
try we have never yet attained— the strong oppress 
the weak ; the authority of law, the guai'anty of per- 
sonal rights, the security of life and property are sub- 
verted and swept away, and the national existence is 
numbered among the things that were. In all this, 
the prophet desired those whom he addressed to recog- 
nize the hand of God— that God who " doeth accord- 
ing to His wiU in the ai-my of heaven, and among the 
inhabitants of the earth." He did not allow their 
thoughts to rest upon the Chaldeans, as the primary 
cause of the events which he predicted, when in fact 
they were only the insti-u'ments employed by a superior ■ 
and ^l-controlHug Power. But he led their contem- 
plations away upward and onward, along the narrow 
channel tlu'ough which the Divine energy had rolled 
forward to its effect tintil they found themselves in the 
presence of the Lord Jehovali himself, the everlasting 
God who fainteth not, neither is weaiy ; and saw in 
Him the great and sovereign disposer of national, as 
well as of individual destinies, wh» rais^ up one and 
casts down another according to His righteous wiU. 

In the last verse of the preceding chapter, the 
prophet had called upon the people "to cease from 
man whose breath is in his nosti-ils" — that is, to cease 
from reposing their trust in any human protection, and 
from regarding with a confidence which shut out God 
from tlie government of His own universe, the high 
endowments of created mind. And in the text, ho 
presents the argument by which he sought to convince 
their nnderstandings, and to persuade their hearts into 
compliance witli his exhortation. That argument lay 
in the fact that God was about to deprive them of the 
various means of support and protection upon which 
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they so inconsiderately relied — tlie food 'upon which 
they aubaiated, and the men of ilhiatiious station and 
pre-eminent intellect who constitnted, in their eatimsr 
tion, the bulwark and glory of their land. 

" For, behold," says nc, " the Loi-d, as the sovereign 
disposer, even Jehovah of Hosts, the aelf-existent and 
eternal one, is about to take away from Jerasalem 
and Judah, not only from the capital, but from tiie 
whole kingdom, the stay and the staff, all kinds of sup- 
port, and, first of all, the whole stay of bread, and the 
whole stay of water, the supply of their physical and 
Decenary wants. And next in the catalogue of sup- 
ports and resources of which God was about to deprive 
them, the great men of the commonwealth, thus — as 
the rendering may be literally given* — "Hero and 
warrior, judge and prophet, divine and elder, tlie 
cl^ef of fifty, and tne favorite, and the counselor 
and the ingenious artificer, and the man who is skillful 
of speeeh'^that is, possessed of genius to mold and 
fashion language, and to clothe 3ie creations of the 
mind in the attractive forms of persuasion, of melody, 
and of beauty. 

Such is the meaning of the text. And thus did 
the prophet teach the Jewish people of old, that 
there was a Power above all human power, npon 
which they were dependent, and in which they ought 
to put their trust — that man, whatever may be nis 
prowess in battle, or his wisdom in connael ; whatever 
may be the insinuating and resistless enchantment of 
his genius, whether revealed in thoughts bodied forth, 
and transferi-ed by the canning artifice of letters to the 
written page, or breathed by the living voice in tones 
of eloqaenee and power npon the listening ear — is, 
after all, but a oreature, whose breath is in his nostrils, 
whose heart is exposed and vulnerable to the shafts of 
death, and who, before the next moment baa winged 



" Chieiiy, tat not entirely, aa given by Piuf. Alcxsuidcr, on Isaiai, 
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its way into eteniity, may "be torn from tlioso wlio 
deliglit in his beautiful and multiplied creations, or 
■who rely for safety upon his aid. 

You have no doabt, my hearers, already apprehend- 
ed the object of tliese remarks. Your thonghta have 
ontsti-ipped the words that were designed to awaken 
and direct them, and haye gathered in solemn silence 
around that event which has cast a shadow of gloom 
upon this whole nation, and especially upon the com- 
munity in which we live. !N"ot that tlie idea of Death 
18 unfamiliar to our minds; not that be does not often 
come into this, and into every community, wherever 
the sons and daughters of Ada[n have carried the frail 
clay of humanity ; but because, in this instance, his 
stroke has fallen upon a distinguished victim, and he 
has removed from among ns the presence of one to- 
ward whom our hearts went forth in unwonted admi- 
ration and regard. Every day, either here or else- 
where, and often in many places at one and the same 
moment, is Death exerting his solemn power upon the 
race of man. In the humble cottage on some moun- 
tain slope, in some shaded valley or distant forest, or 
in tbe living wilderness of some gi-eat city, are the 
young and the old, the brave and tbe fair, pacing 
away in unbroken procession to the dust of tbe sepul- 
cher, and to tbe destinies of the life to come. But the 

Seat world without does not regard it. Like tbe 
ives of autumn that strew our pathway, they sink 
into the grave, and their death is crowded from recol- 
lection by the never-ending succession of new events. 
But when tbe tall and graceful trees of the forest— 
the monai-ehs whose beads towered above tbe general 
attitude — are brought down by some resistless blow, 
their fall is attended with a louder crash, and tbe earth 
itself trembles beneath tlie shock. So, when the men 
who walk upon tbe loftier heights of place and power 
— when those whose inteliectual slature as they move 
along the paths of science, of bistoiy, of literature, 
and of art, renders them pre-eminent above the gen- 
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eral mass, are laid prostrate by the stroke of Death, 
tlie event impresses itself more vividly iipon tlie 
niinde of men, and calls out from its hidden springs in 
tlie heart a profounder sentiment of sorrow. 

I know not what may be done or spoken elsewliere 
in regard to the departure out of this life of that illus- 
trious, and honored, and beloved citizen, whom we, in 
this community, were so proud to call our friend and 
neighbor, but whatever it may be, I can not bring my- 
self to believe that you, my hearei-s, are willing that 
he should paas away from among ns never more to 
return, and that his duet should be laid down to mingle 
with that of parents and dearest kindred, by the 
shadow of that old Dutch Church, which is the mother 
of us all, without some recognition of his individuality 
— some words of tender feeling, of heart-felt son-ow, 
some expression of love and reverence for his memory, 
some oiiering of praise and thanksgiving to God. for 
the excellent gifte, both of head and heart, with which 
He was pleased to endow him, and some attempt to 
gather up and to bring home, for our nobler and more 
s^iiritnal uses, tiie solemn lessons of the dispensation 
which took him from us. His is a name to be revered 
and cherished. His story shines upon our country's 
annals. And now that he has gone from us, and from 
the land he loved so well, he has bequeathed to us in 
his unblemished life, in his recorded words, and in hie 
iUustriovis name, an inheritance worthy to be highly 
prized, to be sacredly guarded, A country's gloi'T is 
the collected gloiy of tlie great men whom God nas 
given her — their high achievements, their noble spirits, 
their memorable names. And it is right that they 
should have their monuments not merely in the mute 
and icy marble that marks the spot where their ashes 
rest, but in the warm, the living, throbbing heai-ts of 
all hei- sons. 

" Think not such names 

Are common sounds ; they huve a muaio in them, 

An odorous recollection ; they me a pai-t 

Of the old glorious past. Their country knows 
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And loves the lofty echo which gives back 
'riie memory of the buried great, 
And calls fo valor and to victory, 
To goodnoBS and to freedom." 

When such a man dies— when liis name is stricken 
from the roll of living men, and given in sacred 
charge to the historic muse, that she may "march with 
it down to the latest tiines," it is not meet that hia 
honored dust should be put away out of sight in dark- 
ness and in silence wlthoat some ti'ibute to his charac- 
ter, to his life, and to his fame. For when we tlins 
give oar offerings of love and admiration to that which 
God made so fair, and yet so wonderful in capa^it^ 
and power, we praise God in His woi-ks, we glority His 
matching and infinite skill, and we do honor to the 
dignity of that nature which is able so to rropreciate 
and so to dehght in the higher exhibitions of the wis- 
dom and goodness of our Creator. 
1 It is a solemn event when God comes by His provi- 
dence, and removes from the midst of a nation the 
mind which He has most higlily endowed. Insensible 
must be that heart, and deaf to the voice of iustrcfction 
must be tlmt spirit, that does not receive with reverent 
humility, with docile submission, tlie impressive lessons 
which such an event is adapted and designed to teach. 

It is a sad thing to utter. It is almost startling, to 
us who have been accustomed so long to look upon nim 
as he has moved in quiet and unobtrusive dignity 
among us, hut the hand of God has transfei-red the 
thought from the records of possibility to those of 
actual fact. Washington Irving, the patriarch of 
American literature — the acomplished scholai- — ^the ad- 
mirable historian — the elegant writer — the wonderful 
magician, who evoked from the realms of thought liie 
spirit of romance and beauty, and breathed it upon 
every hill and valley, upon eveiy shady retreat, and 
every wandering brook that hastens on to join this 
noble river that pours its majestic volume into the sea; 
aye, and upon the very air that fans 1' 
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dure, or wliistlea through the hranches of the wintry 
wood around us — the pure patiiot — tlie diplomatist, 
watchful for his country 3 honor, and yet skillful in the 
arts of preserving peace— the kind and beloved neigh- 
bor — the faithful mend, and, what is better than all, 
because it constituted him the " highest style of man," 
the modest and benevolent Christian, the sincere 
believer and disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ — Wash- 
ington Irving is dead. Dead, did I say ? No 1 He 
has just begun to live. His spirit has gone up to the 
enjoyment of a higher sphere, and its power upon tlie 
kiudj-ed spirit of his race has been consecrated by the 
solemn mystery of its departure. God has given to 
him the precious boon of a two-fold life — the life eter- 
nal of the glorified in heaven, and the life of an undy- 
ing memory in the hearts of men. And can we say of 
Bueh a one tliat lie is dead? Ti-ne, he has gone from 
us, and on earth we shall see his face no more. 

"Eut strew his ashes to the wind, 
Whose sword or voice has served mantdnd — 
And is he dead whose glorious mind 

Lifts thine on high f 
To live in hearts we leave behind 

la not to die." 

"We have lost his welcome presence, and it is for 
that we mourn. But his grave is with us, and here it 
will remain for generations to come, the shrine of un- 
numbei'ed pilgrim feet. From the lofty eminence 
upon which he stood, conspicuous to the eyes of tlie 
■world, from his position of intellectual greatness and 
spotless dignity, he has passed away. The sepulcher 
has claimed all of him that was mortal for its own. 
His eye is quenched ; his arm is palsied ; the tongue 
that was ever eloquent with the words of kindness is 
hushed to the eai-s of living men forever ; the pen that 
distilled upon the written page the suhtile creations of 
his brain, the ideal forms all fresh and fair from the 
realms of intellectual beauty, in which his spirit loved 
to linger, lies where he left it, dead and silent, like the 
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clay from which ihe living soul liaa departed. Ancl 
on this Sabbath nioi'ning, wliile we are gathered in the 
house of G-od, hie honored remains ai-e sleeping by the 
side of her whom he called by the holy name of 
. " Mother," who loved him while living, and whose 
memory he loved when dying, in the grave which he had 
appointed for his last repose. There— there may they 
Bleep in peace, until these heavens be no Inore, and in 
tlie last day be raised again to the glorious resurrec- 
tion of the just! 

It is not my purpose, nor is this the proper time, to 
trace the career or to pronounce the eulogy of the il- 
InstTiouB dead. Born in the city of New York, at 
No. 131 William Street, about midway between John 
and Fulton streets, and only a few steps from the old 
North Dutch Church, on the 3d of April, 1783, and 
dying in his own quiet home on the banks of the Hud- 
son, on the 28fch of November, 1859, he attained to the 
ripe old age of 76 yeara 7 months and 25 days. And 
then he received the fulfillment of the promise: "Thou 
shalfc come to thy grave in a full age, like as a shock 
of com cometh in his season." 

The record of liis life, from the home of his child- 
hood, upward and onward along the path of toil and 
tiiumph which he trod, with quiet courage and ascend- 
ing step, until he I'cached the last and loftiest height 
of his earthly being, from which he went stiirfoi-ward 
and upward, "with his old stride from glory to glory," 
has been caiTied on the wings of fame to the mrthest 
hamlet of our country, and to the remotest corners of 
the civilized world- 
It is enough to say that, beginning his literary career 
at the age of nineteen, and sending forth the first of his 
piincipal works at the age of twenty-six, his progress to 
the end was but the continual repetition of success. Of 
him it may be said, what was said of another, that, 
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The last work, and perliaps tlie greatest, that he ever 
wrote, the " Life of Washington," he completed hut a 
few months before his death. In that his labors came 
to a close — the star of his genii^ culminated to its 
zenith ; and while the vestal lire of patriotism sliall 
burn in the national heart, and while the English lan- 
guage — the grandest of living tongues — shall express 
the thoughts of living men, that work shall pei-petuate 
the names of George Washington and Washington 
living, canonized in the fellowship of glory — the 
Father of his Conntry and the Father of his Countiy's 
Litei-ature. The tnnmphs of his splendid morning 
were surpassed by those whicli be achieved beneato 
the mellow radiance of his setting sun ; and thus, by 
the labors of his declining years, he appropriated to 
himself a share in the sentiment which, it has been 
aflrmed, could be applied to none but Milton — that 
" he WF.s the only man who ever eclipsed his own fame 
by a higher and brighter noon ; who, after winning an 
imraortahty for his youth, gave it back to oblivion by 
the achievements of his age. 

But his character wore another aspect; he was some- 
thing more than the man of genius. Honored as he 
was, the world over, he was yet loved as well, and as 
much, as he w^ honored. No one could mingle in 
his society, though the opportunity were but brief, 
without feeling t£e magnetic influence of his nature. 
In his countenance, as well as in the placid flow of his 
language, and in the sentiments which he habitually 
entertained, the one feature which distinguished his 
character as a man, and stood out in pleasant and win- 
ning prominence, expressed itself to all who knew him 
in me single word — ^peace. I'or the struggles of intel- 
lectual wai-fare, the miarp excitement of opposing con- 
victions, it is almost needless to say that he had no 
taste. In the atmosphere of mutual love, in the fra- 
grance of gentle sympathies, he found his congenial 
element, and there he was ever at home. On more 
than one occasion, when he- debated q^uestions of 
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ecclesiastical order, and subjects of a tindred nature 
have engaged the conversation of friends in hia hear- 
ing, lie.has been known to interpose with the remark : 
" Let us live in love. We are all striving for the same 
object, and going to the same place of rest ; and -why 
should there be contentions by the way?" His mild 
expostulation at once silenced the discord of contro- 
versy, and brought back the reign of peace. 

Attached he undoubtedly was to the polity and form 
of worship of the particular denomination of Chris- 
tians to which he belonged, but his heart was too 
large, his sympathies too noble, not to recognize and 
appreciate, with profound respect, the excellence and 
labors of other denominations that maintained the 
vital principles of Christianity. No one could fairly 
apply to him the lines whidi Goldsmith so unfairly 
applied to Burke: 



He had a broad and catholic spirit, which he n 
ed not only in words, but also in deeds. The pecuniary 
means which he subscribed and paid to promote the 
general interests and efficiency of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in this village, together with other contribu- 
tions to religious and benevolent purposes, indicate 
very clearly the liberal sentiments which occupied his 
mind and heai-t — sentiments which ai'e the never-fail- 
ing result of true piety in union with intellectual 
greatn^. One of the last acts of his life — occiirring 
m l^ovember, the very month in which he died — ^was 
to present to the library of the "Western Theological 
Seminary of the Old-Scliool Presbyterian Church, at 
Alleghany City, Pennsylvania, through the hands of a 
venerable and valued friend residing in Pittsbu^h, a 
beautiful copy of his "Life of Wasiiington." i had 
myself the pleasure of examining the volumes a few 
days before they were sent to meir destination, and 
Was struck, on reading the brief lines of p ^-.-■-- 
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which iio had written on a blank leaf of the first 
volume, by the traces of tliat gi-acefiil modesty which 
ever disliiigoished him, and hy the simple affection 
■which he cherished for his friend. We can not won- 
der, when we contemplate his life, that his deatli awak- 
ened in ao many heai'ts the sad sense of personal afflic- 
tion, or that BO many nnfeiened mourners were found 
in the slow procession whiiSi followed his remains to 
the tomt. 

In quiet simplicity — ^in all the gentleness of sunny 
and genial childliood— with a heart overflowing with 
kindness and good-will toward all men, and filled with 
submissive and grateful humility before God — with a 
spirit mild and amiable by nature, and rendered still 
more lovely by the enuobling influence of the religion 
of Jesus dhrist — which he firmly believed and consist- 
ently professed, he passed his days among us until 
they alosed with the closing year, amid peaceful 
scenes, and under gentle skies, which were in singular 
and beautiful hai-mony witli the spirit that ruled his 
life. In him, if ever, did the blended lineaments of 
greatne^ and humility illustrate the fair ideal upon 
whose living realization the Hartyr-Student of Cam- 
bridge BO earnestly longed to look 1 

" Oh, I would walk 

A weary journey to the fartheat Terge 

Of the his world fo kias that good man's haad. 

Who in ttie Tjlase of wisdom, and of art 

Preserves a lowly mind ; and to hia God, 

Fooling the seoBe of hie own littleness. 

Is ae a child in meek Eimplidty '," 

Conscious that the powers of his physical frame 
were giving way — that " the silver cord was about to 
be loosed," and " the pitcher to be broken at the fount- 
ain" — he anticipated his depai-ture at no distant day. 
But a shoi't time before his death, while assisting to 
convey to the tomb the remains of an aged and vener- 
able friend, he was heard to remark that the service 
which he was then performing for another, he would 
soon need for himself. 
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On another occasion, during tlie month of l^ovein- 
ber, as he was taJiing leave ol:' one who Jias often wor- 
Bhi[ied wiUi ns in the sanctuary — a clergjniaii of the 
Presbyterian Churcli, no less revered for his character 
than for liis labors and his jeai's, to whom he wasareatly 
attached, and who was about to return to his Western 
home, from which he had come to spend the summer 
on the banks of the Hudson— he referred with tonch- 
ina; emotions to their declining age, and to the proba- 
bility &at this would be their final parting. But, he 
immediately added, although they might never meet 
again on earth, there was a better land, and they 
would tamper their present sorrow with the hope of a 
i-eunion in the life to come, God grant that when his 
surviving friend shall follow him thither, that hope 
may have a full and glorious realization. But perhaps 
the most solemn and tender expression of his anticipa- 
tions in regard to death was that which was among 
the last, if it was not, indeed, the very last, that he 
was known to utter. Only five days before he closed 
his eyes forever upon the Hght of earth, he stood by 
his mother's gi-ave — that mother whose memory was 
evei' so dear — and pointing to the spot by the side of 
it, which he had selected tor his own, he said calmly 
to the friend at his side, " I shall be soon there." 

Dear old man ! he lias reached the goal of his earth- 
ly journey. His prophecy is fulfilled. Crowned with 
the wi'eaUi of immortal fame, loaded with tlie benedic- 
tions of loving hearts, full of years, full of peace, he 
has gone to his rest. There his head shall recline 
upon its lowly pillow, and his Hedeemer shall guai'd 
bis sacred dust. 

It is delightful to think that the same benignant 
Providence which smiled upon his life, gave to the 
time of his death and burial the placid beauty of un- 
clouded ekies, the brightoess of warm and golden sun- 
shine, the glory of aiituiuual hills bathed m its efful- 
gence, and rendered pure and sweet by the geniJe 
winds that blow upon them from the majestic river 
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that rolls bei^eath. It is more delightful to tliink of 
the love and veneration that swelled the hearts of the 
coiigi'egated thousands that came Irom near and far to 
pay their homage to his genius and his worth. But it 
18 most delightfal of all to think that the patriarch's 
work was done, and that he was waiting for the call of 
that blessed Master whc«e love transforms the gates of 
death into the gates of glory to the soul. Tea — ^yes- 
It is true, my friends, we have nothing to regret, 
nothing to mourn, hut our own loss, oiu" own bereave- 
ment. 

" Nothing is lieio for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the bi'east, no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or hlame, nothing but well and fair, 
And wliat may q^uiet us in a death so ooMe." 

And now, beloved hearers, what is the lesson which 
we are to learn from this solemn dispensation? Is not 
Grod teaching us individually and as a nation that 
every earthly stay and staff is but frail and uncertain 
at best ? Does He not remind us, when the great men 
of our country come down from their high places to 
sleep in the dust, that all that pertains to time ia im- 
perfect, transient, perishing? One by one the great 
lights of a nation are extinguished by death. The 
men of brave hearts and giant intellects — warriors, 
statesmen, historians, poets, philosophers, divines — 
they pass away, and who shall take their vacant 
places? Who skall fight the battles, stand at the helm 
of government, record tlie march of history, sing the 
song of joy, chant the dirge of sorrow, explore the 
inysterira of science, defend the cause of truth and 
righteousness, and plead with men in the accents of 
persuasion, and with God in the accents of prayer? 
Ah 1 my hearei-s, we know full well that none but God 
can give the arms of strength, and the hearts of 
courage, and the intellects of power, God, and God 
only, is greai. Let us, therefore, take refuge in Him. 
With love for His character, with trust in His prom- 
ises, with coniidence in His goodness, with obedience 
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